CHAPTER  I

Two Generations

IN the year 1290, on All Saints' Day, King Edward I
expelled the Jews from England. There, up till that date,
they had been tolerated. But those were days of the
Crusades; in every village, monks were preaching against
the Infidels; and the peoples were demanding a Crusade at
home. About sixteen thousand Jews left the country. The
king insisted on their being allowed to go in peace, without
molestation, and his word was obeyed in the main. The
sole exception was one master-mariner who disembarked
his passengers on a sea-bound sandbank, bade them "Cry
out for Moses!" and raised his anchor. A few dozen Jews
were thus drowned, but the mariner was hanged.

Those of the exiled who escaped waves and sailors found
an asylum in France. But not for long. In 1306 King Philip
the Fair, being pressed for money, decided to confiscate
their goods and thrust them back towards Spain. There
they experienced two centuries of peace, but after that the
faggots were kindled, and it seemed as if this unhappy race,
unable to migrate further, was at last about to disappear.
But the persecutions were badly regulated. Just when Spain
was barring her door to the Jews, the republics of Venice
and Amsterdam, and France once more, offered them a wel-
come. Even in England the Reformation, through the read-
ing of the Bible, was giving rise to a curiosity that was almost
sympathetic. The Puritans were assuming Jewish names and
searching for the Lost Tribes. In 1649 a petition for the
return of the people of Israel was presented by Lord Fairfax.
Cromwell showed himself in favour; the decision was con-
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